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Methods.     Sensations vary in quality and  intensity.    Methods
have been designed  to measure  these  sensory experiences.

Discriminative methods  of  sensory evaluation deal with the
ability to detect differences.     For example,  the classic  triangle
test is a standard test in food technology in which a subject  attempts
to choose the odd sample  from a group of  three  in which two  samples
are identical but the third differs.     If a subject can choose the odd
sample more often than would occur by chance,  the odd sample  is per-
ceived to be different.    However,  this  test does not indicate how
the samples differ.

Descriptive methods of  sensory evaluation permit an assessment
of the way in which substances differ.     The  critical part of these
methods is the choice of  the attribute(s)  to be described.    For
example, lemonade and milk have different tastes.    There are many
sensory qualities on which the  two substances  could be compared  (e.g.,
sweetness and sourness).    The selection of the relevant attributes is
complex when foods  are compared.     The classic  solution to  this problem
has been to train panels to recognize specific characteristics.

Scaling is also used in sensory evaluation.    Once the attributes
have been selected,  one can simply ask for  discriminative judgments
(e.g., which sample is sweeter?),  or the selected attribute can be
quantified with a scaling procedure.     The most  common scaling procedures
in use with foods are category scales.     These scales are called
"ordinal" scales because they can only order  stimuli.    For example, a
person might be asked to  assign the numbers  1  through 9 to a series
of salt solutions on the basis that "1" means  "weak,"  "5" means
"medium," and  "9" means   "very strong."     Ordinal  scales express only
order;  they do not reflect the size of differences.    For example, on
a 9-point ordinal scale,  a solution with a value of "4" is not neces-
sarily twice as salty as one with a scale value  of "2."    The "4"
indicates only that the  solution is saltier than the one numbered
"2."

When the size of  the difference is  important, then ratio scales
are appropriate.    One of the most commonly used is "magnitude
estimation."    With this method,  subjects assign numbers  that are
proportional to the perceived intensities of  the stimuli.     In this
scale, a value of "4" would reflect  a stimulus with an intensity
twice as great as one producing a value of  "2."

Panel Selection.    Panels used in the  sensory evaluation of foods
differ in their experience with foods and,  possibly, with regard to
sensory ability.    Consumer panels  are comprised of consumers with no
special training beyond the specific instructions required by the
task.    Trained panel members do receive  special  training with food
samples and may also be tested to ensure that their sensory abilities
meet some standard.    For example,  this  training might involve tasting